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THE STATISTICAL WORK OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 

Walter F. Wilcox: This is the first time that the American 
Economic Association and the American Statistical Association 
have met in joint session and the second that they have in coopera- 
tion considered the topic which is now our theme. The memory of 
some older members of the two Associations instinctively runs back 
this morning to the time, more than eighteen years ago, when joint 
committees of these Associations met around a table in New York 
to consider the terms of a memorial to Congress in favor of a per- 
manent Census Bureau. The attendance was large and representa- 
tive, the sessions prolonged and animated, not to say stormy. 
Finally, the committees reached substantial agreement and the 
memorial then drafted exerted, I believe, an appreciable influence 
upon the decision of Congress five years later to make the bureau 
permanent. 

Two earlier precedents are even more encouraging. The first 
significant improvement in American census practice was made 
in 1800, with the purpose of testing the healthfulness and longevity 
of the American population. An age classification of the free 
whites into five periods was then introduced. This concession to 
non-political considerations resulted directly from petitions origin- 
ating with the recently reorganized Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and effectively supported by similar petitions from 
two older and more influential learned societies, the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston, and the American Phi- 
losophical Society, located at the seat of government in Phil- 
adelphia and under the presidency of Thomas Jefferson, then 
Vice-president of the United States. 

The longest forward step ever taken by federal statistics was 
probably that between the censuses of 1840 and 1850. The 
changes then introduced were due in no slight degree to the egre- 
gious blunders in the census of 1840, to which students had called 
attention, and to petitions for an improved census emanating from 
the New York Historical Society, and the then youthful American 
Statistical Association. In now debating the condition of federal 
statistics, with a view to determining our individual responsibilities 
as scholars and our collective responsibilities as learned societies 
towards its present and future condition, these Associations are 
following a line of notable and cheering precedents. 
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If one hopes to contribute individually to the improvement of 
federal statistics, the first essential is a thorough knowledge of the 
actual conditions under which the work is done and of the field 
of inquiry with which the figures are concerned. It is seldom 
possible to get this knowledge from printed official reports. For 
example, the census of 1870 reported that 12 per cent and that 
of 1910 that 21 per cent of American negroes were mulattoes. 
The obvious interpretation is that these two races have been inter- 
mingling rapidly since the Civil War. We are not informed that 
in 1910 for the first time many of the enumerators employed were 
Negroes, that private inquiries conducted by Negro enumerators 
have shown a proportion of mulattoes much greater than census 
returns of similar date and place, and that this administrative in- 
novation may explain much or all of the reported increase of 
mulattoes. The figures do not prove and perhaps hardly strength- 
en the inherent probability that miscegenation has increased. 

How many members of our Association who use the statistics of 
immigration know, what they could hardly learn from the reports 
of the Bureau of Immigration, that the meaning of the word 
immigrant as its statistical unit has been several times altered by 
bureau circulars and the comparability of the figures for successive 
years disturbed? How many know that until recently an immi- 
grant bird of passage was counted as an immigrant when he arrived 
in the spring, was not counted when he departed in the fall, and 
was counted again as often as he returned? 1 

Closely related with this need for a thorough knowledge of any 
inquiry whose results one uses is the need for measuring or esti- 
mating the amount and direction of the error in the results. This 
is quite other than the probable error with which mathematical 
statists are concerned. It seeks to learn whether the reported 
figures are above or below the truth and by how much. In a 
complicated series of inquiries each set of answers has its own mar- 
gin of error, and an estimate of one throws little light on another. 
The reported number of married women is slightly too large 
because for a woman to allege marriage is to state a claim; the 
reported number of divorced women is far too small because such 
a report is a confession of fault or failure. 

The greater the importance of one's statistics for the pur- 
pose he has in hand, the stronger becomes the need of determining 

1 See the writer's "Our Gain in Population through Immigration" in 

National Civic Federation Review, Nov,-Dec. 1906, p. 7. 
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whether they may be trusted to the degree implied in the argument, 
just as the taller the building, the deeper and firmer must be its 
foundations. Is there no danger that towering and impressive 
constructions of economic speculation are being erected both in 
the United States and in Europe with too little effort to make 
sure that the statistical foundation is bed-rock? Is there no dan- 
ger that some of these may prove ultimately to be ill-founded? 
This is a peril against which mathematical statists may need to be 
warned. To voice that warning, I cite two examples from the 
mistakes of mathematicial geniuses. 

Before and for many years after 1790, when the United States 
took the first national census on record, the opinion was current 
among European statists that to enumerate a country's population 
was impracticable. Needing to know the population of France, 
Laplace secured a count of the residents in certain scattered dis- 
tricts and also of the annual number of registered births in these 
districts and in the country. These facts gave him a ratio between 
births and population which he applied to the whole of France. 
The process was legitimate, but in defending it Laplace went into 
an elaborate mathematical demonstration showing with pages of 
formulae that there was not one chance in one thousand that the 
error of his estimated population would exceed half a million. Today 
it is demonstrable that his estimated population was under the 
truth by more than two million, or 9 per cent of the total, and that 
the mistake lay not in his mathematics but in the number of regis- 
tered births in France, to which he applied his ratio. 2 

If any mathematician held a position in the United States at 
the end of the nineteenth century comparable to that held by La- 

J The earliest and fullest statement of Laplace's argument is in his con- 
tributions to Histoire de VAcadimie Boy ale des Sciences for 1783, printed 
at Paris in 1786. After several unsuccessful inquiries of the larger American 
libraries, these volumes were found in the library of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia, which kindly sent them to Ithaca for my use. Laplace 
clung to this method at least until 1814, when his Essai Philosophique sur lei 
Probability appeared (See Oeuvres Completes, 1843-47, "Vol. VII, pp. lvi, f.) 
and his disciple Quetelet until 1827, when its keen criticism by de Keverberg 
won Quetelet over to the method of enumeration, of which he soon became 
the most convincing and effective advocate. My criticism applies to the 
form of Laplace's estimate set forth in his Essai Philosophique, because in 
that form it can be tested by census and registration figures. For evidence 
that his estimated population of France, 28,352,845 in 1802, was below the 
census figures and that those were below the truth, see Jacques Bertillon's 
Stat. Intern, resultant des Ricensements (1899), pp. 30, 31. 
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place in France at its beginning, it was probably Simon Newcomb. 
Because of his eminence, I venture to feather my warning shaft 
with an example from his statistics. In his brief Statistical In- 
quiry Into Sex in Human Offspring* a main object was to show 
that "the treatment of statistical data generally on a large scale 
by the rigorous methods of probable induction leads one into a 
field the cultivation of which promises important results to the 
science of the future." 4 The first of his six conclusions was : "The 
preponderance of male over female births probably varies with 
the race ... it seems to be either non-existent or quite small in 
the negro race." 5 This conclusion was founded entirely upon cen- 
sus figures which are subject to a margin of biased error, so wide 
that they have no probative value. Furthermore, the conclusion is 
directly contradicted by the few American registration figures of 
births by race and sex to which no reference was made, although 
the best of them were published by the city in which the article was 
probably written. 

The keen interest in economic or statistical theory which ex- 
presses itself more and more often in a mathematical dress, is not 
infrequently associated with a distaste for the patient and com- 
petent testing of the basic facts. This neglect may lead to build- 
ing structures on foundations of sand and to compromising the 
reputation of our guilds in their collapse. Certainly the contrast 
between the magnitude of the superstructure and the slipperiness 
of the foundation is often glaringly apparent to those who have 
struggled in deep waters to lay the foundation and is in no slight 
degree responsible for the attitude of quizzical aloofness with 
which these structures are viewed by some who know much about 
their basis. 

I dwell upon this suggestion because I have long believed it to be 
needed, and perhaps never more than now when the growing en- 
thusiasm for mathematical statistics in Europe and the United 
States and the inability of many producers of official statistics to 
follow or criticize intelligently the interpretation placed upon their 
own figures may result in reviving a separation, which I hoped 

3 Simon Newcomb, A Statistical Inquiry into the Probability of Causes of 
the Production of Sex in Human Offspring, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, 1904. 

i Id., Prefatory Note. 
B Id., p. 8. 
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was of the past, into groups of official and private statists, each 
somewhat ill-informed about the other. 

The most serious obstacle to sound work in federal statistics is 
probably the overemphasis upon its political aspects. All official 
statistics are political and in a sense partisan; they cannot be 
entirely divorced from politics within any future period of im- 
portance to the present discussion, yet for a century their scien- 
tific or rational meaning has been slowly gaining recognition. 
This change it is the duty and privilege of our Associations to 
support and urge forward. To that end we need to provide in 
our universities better training for statists, public or private, 
and to instil into them a sense of the scientific value of their work. 
We need to exercise an influence in favor of long terms of service 
for statists who have earned retention and for the promotion of 
those who show natural aptitude. Perhaps nothing would further 
this purpose better than to see some of our large offices become 
training schools in producing the future official statists of the 
country. They are not now trained in our universities and they 
cannot be well trained without enjoying the laboratory experi- 
ence of a well-managed office. Universities situated near such 
laboratories might profitably arrange collaboration with them, 
like that between medical schools and hospitals or that between 
many European universities and the statistical offices of the cities 
in which they are situated. In this respect the Bureau of the 
Census has proved a disappointment. It has done little to train 
men so that they could rise to higher positions in the office and in 
so doing lift the office staff to higher levels of efficiency; much 
less I believe than the Coast Survey or the Geological Survey or 
the Bureau of Corporations has done. Largely as a result of this 
overemphasis upon the political aspects of its work and of its 
neglect to train men for promotion the quality of its statistics is 
not improving as fast as the quality of statistics in private cor- 
porations or the quality of federal work in geology or geodesy. 
Perhaps indeed, the deterioration is absolute as well as relative. 
What should these Associations do toward improving federal 
statistics ? 

For the present, I have but one suggestion. It would be 
expedient, I believe, for each Association to appoint a committee 
on federal statistics, with power to enlarge its membership, and 
to cooperate with the corresponding committee of the other Asso- 
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ciation. These two committees might divide the field of federal 
statistics between them and start a person at work, if possible, 
on each main field. Each cooperator would be invited to prepare a 
report on the recent progress and present condition of statistics 
within the field assigned him and to embody recommendations for 
its future improvement. The reports would be laid before the 
main committee for editing. Those which received its approval 
would then be submitted to the Associations for printing. 

In this manner our Associations might secure for themselves and 
the public a series of deliberate, reasoned, and expert opinions 
upon the subject of our conference. If this effort should prove 
successful, it would aid us in deciding whether further steps were 
desirable. Perhaps the time would be found ripe for an expression 
of opinion from one or both of these Associations regarding federal 
work in statistics or certain branches of it which would influence it 
helpfully in the future as similar expressions of opinion from these 
and other learned societies have helped it in the past. 

E. Dana Dttrand : Much might be said regarding the need of 
extensions of the field of federal statistical work. The most im- 
portant additions immediately desirable are perhaps annual statis- 
tics of manufactures and of agriculture. We already have annual 
returns, based on actual enumeration and not on estimate, of the 
mining industries and of cotton ginning, and until recently we had 
annual returns of lumber cut. There is equally strong demand 
for annual data, promptly published, of leading manufacturing 
industries and of the principal crops and domestic animals. 

The need for current data regarding agriculture is by no means 
satisfactorily met by the estimates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The margin of error in these is extremely large. The 
principle followed in arriving at the acreage of crops and the 
number of domestic animals is to take the decennial census as a 
starting point and to add or subtract annually estimated per- 
centages of change as compared with the preceding year. These 
percentages represent merely a consensus of guesses. An error 
in the estimate for one year continues to affect the figures for each 
year until the next census. Since errors in estimates tend, owing 
to psychological reasons, to continue in the same direction for a 
series of years, the cumulative error may become very great. For 
some states the estimates of the Department of Agriculture as to 
the acreage of certain crops for the year 1909 were several times 
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greater than the figures returned by the census. In some other 
states the Department's estimates were as much as 50 per cent too 
low. For the United States as a whole nearly all estimates were 
found at the time of the Twelfth Census to be materially too low 
and nearly all those at the time of the Thirteenth Census to be 
materially too high. 

The error in the agricultural estimates would, of course, be 
reduced by a quinquennial census of agriculture. By a law of 
1909 the Census Bureau was authorized to take a simple agricul- 
tural census in 1915 and every ten years thereafter, but the present 
Congress has thus far shown an indisposition to provide the 
necessary appropriation. In any case a quinquennial census 
would be only a palliative, not a remedy for the existing evils. 

Annual statistics for leading crops and domestic animals, based 
on actual returns of farmers, would involve comparatively little 
expense. The rural mail carriers, who cover by far the greater 
part of the cultivated territory of the country, could collect the 
data. In course of time it would become possible to induce most 
farmers to fill out the schedules themselves. The Department of 
Agriculture recently made an experiment with this method. The 
proportion of farmers who filled out the schedules delivered to them 
by the mail carriers was comparatively small. The results of this 
single experiment, however, do not seem conclusive. There was 
no law compelling farmers to fill the schedule and farmers were 
unfamiliar with the scheme. A compulsory law may possibly be 
unwise at present. Even without it, the system should work fairly 
well after a few years' experience. In any case the value of accu- 
rate annual returns of agriculture would be so great as to 
justify considerable expense. 

The inadequacy of a quinquennial census to show accurately 
even the general trend of manufacturing industries is obvious, while 
it completely fails to disclose current conditions. Were an annual 
canvass of manufactures undertaken it would become year by year 
increasingly possible to secure the returns by correspondence. 
This is the method used for the most part by the Geological Survey 
in obtaining data for mines. It has also been successfully used for 
manufactures in Massachusetts. The schedules for annual returns 
might well be far simpler than those used at the quinquennial cen- 
sus of manufactures. They might be confined to inquiries as to 
the quantity and value of the leading individual products and as to 
the number of wage earners, leaving inquiries as to capital, ex- 
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penses, materials and the like, if such are deemed necessary at all, 
for the quinquennial or even the decennial enumerations. 

In this connection it should be noted that even the elaborate 
quinquennial censuses of manufactures fail to present a great 
deal of information which is in strong demand. As regards many 
industries, there has been no attempt to ascertain the quantity or 
value of specific products. While, for some of these industries, it 
is scarcely practicable to obtain such data, there are others for 
which they could be obtained. Moreover, there is much demand 
for information regarding industries more narrowly limited than 
those distinguished by the census classifications. Owing to the 
fact that several branches of business are often carried on by a 
single establishment, the Census Bureau has more and more 
adopted the policy of classifying establishments according to very 
broad groups. When tariff bills, for example, are under discussion, 
information is demanded for specific industries, not groups of 
industries. Such information could be compiled and published at 
least for selected establishments which are free, or largely free, 
from the complexity of overlapping. 

The president of the American Statistical Association, in his 
annual address, suggested the desirability of a committee of expert 
statisticians to serve as an adviser to the statistical bureaus of the 
federal government. Other speakers have touched on the same 
thought. Doubtless a good deal could be accomplished by the 
creation of a joint committee of the American Economic and 
American Statistical Associations holding no official relation to 
the government. Still more, however, could be accomplished by an 
advisory commission created by the government and comprising 
statisticans and economists from the universities and other experts 
who would devote only a fraction of their time to the work, as well 
as officials continuously employed in government statistical in- 
vestigations. 

In order that the work of such an advisory body should be of 
the greatest value, its members would need to devote a good deal 
of time to it and to incur considerable travel expense, both in 
mutual consultations and in conducting investigations at Washing- 
ton and elsewhere. 

It will be recalled that these two Associations at the time when 
preparations were being made for the Twelfth Census, organized 
a committee to make suggestions. For the most part the work 
of that committee consisted of monographs prepared, wholly or 
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substantially, by individuals. Useful as these were, they were 
less useful than would be reports based on extended consultation 
and discussion. The holding of such consultations by members of 
a widely scattered committee means time and travel expense. 

Moreover, it is essential for any proper criticism of the federal 
statistical work that the critics should thoroughly familiarize 
themselves with the actual methods of the various statistical 
bureaus — the methods of collecting the original data, of editing the 
schedules, and of tabulation. They must know about tabulating 
machinery, about processes, and about costs. They must examine 
original returns and gain some idea as to the margin of error in 
them. Statisticians outside of the government service are alto- 
gether too lacking in information on such points as these. In most 
branches of statistical work we need at present, far more than any 
extension of the field or any improvement in the methods of analy- 
sis, an increase in the degree of accuracy of the raw material. It is 
very largely to this task that such a proposed committee should at 
first address itself. Obviously, in order that a committee of ex- 
perts should secure the necessary information on which to base 
recommendations along this line, it would be essential for them 
repeatedly to visit Washington and to incur considerable expense. 

An official commission established by the government would pre- 
sumably be able to secure appropriations for expenses of this 
character. Further advantages of such a commission would be the 
fact that it would have more complete access to information than 
an unofficial committee, and the fact that its recommendations 
would doubtless have somewhat greater weight with administra- 
tive officers and Congress. 

It is possible that the necessary expenses of an unofficial com- 
mittee on federal statistics might be provided for by private sub- 
scriptions. Should the proposed joint committee of the Statistical 
and Economic Associations find it feasible to cooperate with 
various commercial and business organizations, which are likewise 
interested in the improvement of government statistics, these organ- 
izations might aid financially in the work. 

The present time is hardly propitious for legislative or adminis- 
trative action creating an official advisory commission on statistics 
for the federal government. Every effort is being made to reduce 
expenditures. The first step is clearly the creation of a joint 
committee of these two Associations and action looking toward an 
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official organization should be deferred until a more suitable time. 
The joint committee might well consider the elaboration of a plan 
for such a statistical commission as part of its task. 

A third topic to which I wish briefly to allude is that of coopera- 
tion between the federal government and state and local govern- 
ments in statistical work. To some extent, cooperation may pro- 
perly take the form of the employment of state or even municipal 
agencies to collect statistics for use by both the local and the 
federal government. The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics has 
to a large extent acted as an agent for the federal Census Bureau 
in this way. Unfortunately, however, the standard of statistical 
work in most states and cities is not so high as that demanded by 
the federal government and the extension of cooperation of this 
type can be gradual only. 

On the other hand, it would seem possible for the federal 
government to cooperate extensively with the state and local 
governments in another way, namely, by rendering available for 
special local uses the original data collected by the federal govern- 
ment itself for more general purposes. There is great demand in 
some states and cities for the presentation of more details as to 
small localities than are published by the federal government. 
This is notably true with respect to the censuses of population, 
agriculture, and manufactures. For example, a reasonable amount 
of detail regarding population and agriculture is desirable for 
townships; the Census presents data only for counties (except of 
course, that the number of inhabitants is given for townships). 

The federal government properly feels that it cannot afford to 
tabulate and publish information as fully for small areas as it does 
for states or for the country as a whole. It should, however, be 
willing to place the results of its canvass at the disposal of the 
states for the purpose of more detailed local presentation, or at 
the disposal of individual cities, counties, or other local govern- 
ments. The federal government might offer the state or local 
governments gratis the original schedules after it had finished with 
them. It might furnish, more promptly, duplicates of those 
schedules, the cost, which would be low, to be borne locally. Again, 
the federal government might, on request, itself tabulate and 
publish the desired details at the expense of the states or local gov- 
ernments. None of these plans can be satifactorily carried out 
without new federal legislation. At the last census there were a 
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number of cases in which states or local governments were willing 
to bear the expense of special tabulations or of copying schedules. 
The census officials were perfectly willing to comply with their 
wishes, but found it almost, if not quite, impossible to do so under 
existing provisions of law, as to confidential treatment of returns 
and as to financial procedure. 

Much of the raw material of statistics collected by the federal 
government is only partially utilized at present. Valuable metal 
is left in the ore. Further local elaboration of this material would 
in many cases be more useful to states and local governments than 
the special censuses and other statistical investigations which 
they themselves undertake. Cooperation is the obvious thing. Of 
course it would be possible also for the federal government, under 
proper conditions, similarly to make its statistical resources 
available for private organizations and even individuals. 

Royal Meeker: I agree with much that Professors Willcox 
and Durand have said. I believe that it is desirable to secure com- 
parability and continuity in our statistical output. In revising the 
work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics I have kept these things in 
mind, and, so far as possible, have constructed the new series of 
price and wage indexes so as to admit of comparisons with the old 
indexes. The new wholesale price index number will be calculated 
back to 1890 so that the old index and the new may be compared 
throughout the whole period since 1890. The retail price index, 
however, has been calculated back only to and including 1907, 
for two reasons: first, because of the enormous amount of labor 
involved and the insufficient force and funds of the Bureau; and, 
second, because since 1907 retail prices have been much more 
accurately reported by merchants than previously, greater care 
being exercised to obtain the actual sale prices on the fifteenth 
of each month of the same grade of each commodity sold by each 
store. The price quotations before 1907 and since that date are 
so different that comparisons cannot fairly be made. No good 
purpose can be served by calculating the relative prices and index 
numbers back of 1907. Such a continuous series of relatives and 
indexes would give merely a fictitious comparability and continuity 
to retail price statistics, the prices themselves being discontinuous 
and incomparable. 

It was my desire to carry back through 1907 the new index 
numbers showing changes in hourly rates of wages, full time weekly 
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earnings and weekly hours of labor in different industries. In some 
industries, however, the number of establishments reporting in 
1911 was greatly increased over the number in 1910, so that no fair 
comparison could be made going back of 1911. It is unfortunate 
that the relatives and index numbers cannot be carried back in 
every instance to 1890, but I feel that it is better to make no 
comparisons of wages and prices rather than to make erroneous 
comparisons by means of a fictitiously continuous series of relative 
prices, wages, earnings, and hours of labor. 

I sincerely hope that the proposed joint committee of the 
Economic Association and the Statistical Society, to advise with 
the statistical bureaus of the government, will be appointed. Un- 
necessary duplication of statistical work should be eliminated, and 
the statistical methods used should be standardized and made 
uniform. Especially is standardization and uniformization of 
methods needed in the different commonwealths of the United 
States. For example, the accident statistics of one state cannot at 
the present time be compared with the accident statistics of any 
other state because the statistical methods are so utterly at 
variance. 

The various statistical bureaus in the federal service are getting 
together as never before so as to avoid duplication of effort and to 
agree upon the right things to do and the right way to do them. I 
am trying to prevail upon the various state agencies to cooperate 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics and with each other in the 
gathering of statistics of accidents, unemployment, retail prices, 
wages, and hours of labor. 

It is slow and discouraging work, but great good will result, if 
we can agree upon what statistics should show and the best methods 
of showing what is wanted. The committee suggested would be of 
great service in establishing proper statistical standards, in calling 
attention to the enormous quantity of costly and useless statistical 
output, and in eliminating duplication of work and the confusing 
and costly publication of more or less contradictory statistical 
stuff by various federal and state agencies. 

Most treatises on statistics deal exclusively with statistical 
methods. Nothing is said about the data to which correct statisi- 
cal methods are to be applied. Now all experience shows that the 
principal source of error in statistical work lies in the original 
figures collected to represent wages, prices, hours of labor, etc. It 
is much more important that we give attention to the gathering and 
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verification of the original data than that we devote our efforts to 
hair-splitting refinements in the methods of treating the facts 
gathered. With all the treatises on statistical methods, however, 
we have not learned the difference between right methods and 
wrong methods in our statistical analyses. In fact, the treatises 
themselves are generally very vague or perfectly noncommittal as 
to the applicability of a given statistical method to a given set of 
conditions. Some writers seem to think that it really doesn't 
much matter what statistical methods we employ, as approximately 
the same results are obtained by any and all methods. I do not. 
hold this comfortable view. I believe there is a right way and a 
wrong way of doing things. I believe it is of first importance to 
get our facts right, but I am convinced that the most irrefragable 
facts are sometimes made to tell lies because they are treated by 
wrong statistical methods. 

Long before I took charge of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, I 
had become very suspicious of the Bureau's index numbers, espe- 
cially its retail price index. Some people here present will no 
doubt recall that I was wont to have fun with the Bureau's index 
numbers. I no longer have fun with them; — they have fun with 
me. As soon as I took charge of the Bureau, before I had got 
settled in the saddle, I set about to revise and recalculate the index 
numbers published by the Bureau. Perhaps some of you will 
recall receiving more than a year ago a letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics — a S. O. S. call for help. I did not 
have the self-assurance to set about revising the index numbers 
without first taking counsel with those who were best qualified to 
advise me in this matter. Many of you who received this distress 
signal may remember carefully depositing it in your waste basket. 
At least I received no reply from a number of economists and 
statisticians whom I addressed. Most of you who did reply may 
remember dictating a perfectly perfunctory reply which revealed 
either that you did not know or care much about index numbers, or 
that you did not wish to prolong your correspondence with the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. I want here and now to acknowl- 
edge publicly the assistance given me by Professor W. C. Mitchell 
and Professor Irving Fisher. Had it not been for the sympathy, 
encouragement, and counsel of Professors Mitchell and Fisher, I 
should not have had the courage to carry out the recasting of the 
Bureau's index numbers. I have changed the methods employed in 
constructing the index numbers and shifted the base period from 
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1890-99 to the last completed current year. It has been a most 
laborious and tedious undertaking, but the work is now nearly 
completed. 

That the method used in constructing index numbers is not an 
inconsequential matter is shown by a brief examination of the 
following table: 

Prices of Potatoes for May,< Jvme, and July, 1913. 
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June 


July 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Firm 




Eelative 
on M ay 
base 


o 
Ph 


Eelative 

on May 

base 


Eelative 

on June 

base 


Pi 


Eelative 
on June 

base 


Eelative 

on May 

base 


804 


$0.20 


100 


$0.40 


200 


100 


$0.30 


75 


150 


808 


0.17 


100 


0.36 


211 


100 


0.32 


89 


188 


815 


0.50 


100 


0.40 


80 


100 


0.35 


87^ 


70 


817 


0.20 


100 


0.20 


100 


100 


0.30 


150 


150 


821 


0.20 

$1.27 


100 


0.40 


200 


100 


0.35 

$1.62 


87i 
489 


175 


City Aggregates 


500 


$1.76 


791 


500 


733 


City Relatives 


100 


100 


139 


139 


100 


92 


98 


147 



City relative for July on May base computed by averaging and multiplying 

relatives 155 

City relative for July on May base computed by comparing aggregate actual 

prices 128 



This table gives the prices of potatoes during the months of 
May, June, and July, 1913. These prices have already been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The prices were reported 
to the Bureau by five identical firms in one city, — all the identical 
firms reporting for that city for the three months, May, June, 
and July. 

In the first column is given the firm number. In the second 
column are given the money prices per peck for potatoes as re- 
ported by these five firms. In the third column the money prices 
are reduced to percentages or relative prices, May being taken 
as the base. Of course, all relative prices for that month are 
represented by 100. In the fourth column are given the June 
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prices per peck for potatoes reported by these same five firms. In 
the fifth column are given the relative prices in June on the May 
base, that is, the percentage of June to May prices. You will 
notice that some of the prices reported to the Bureau look very 
peculiar. Firm 808 reports potatoes at 17 cents a peck in May. 
Firm 815 reports potatoes by the peck at 50 cents in May. 
Clearly here we are dealing with different economic commodities. 
No doubt 17 Gents is the price for old potatoes, while 50 cents is 
the price for new potatoes. Note the phenomenal changes in prices 
in June as compared with May. The first firm shows an increase of 
100 per cent in the price of potatoes; the second firm shows an 
increase of 111 per cent ; and the third firm shows a decrease of 20 
per cent. Now I wish to emphasize that these prices are actual 
prices reported to the Bureau by all of the identical firms in one 
city that reported for the three months under consideration. We 
instruct our retail grocers to report new potatoes only when the 
sales of new potatoes make up more than 50 per cent of their total 
sales of potatoes. In this case it looks as if some of the firms had 
not strictly followed instructions, but I have as yet discovered no 
way of going behind the "election returns." We must rely upon 
the honesty and intelligence of the firms reporting. Had the 
prices reported by Firm 815 been called to my attention early 
enough, I should have eliminated it altogether — at least the price 
reported for May. 

Now let us consider the city relative price constructed by aver- 
aging the individual firm relatives for the month of June. The 
simple arithmetic average of the relatives in column 5 is 158, that 
is, according to the information given by this relative price, prices 
of potatoes in this city have risen 58 per cent from May to June. 
By comparing the aggregate money prices we get quite a different 
result. The aggregate prices may be used in the construction of 
relative prices in this case because the firms reporting are identical 
for the months of May and June. Of course, if a different number 
of firms had reported in May as compared with June, it would be 
necessary either to compare identical firms or to reduce the aggre- 
gate prices to average prices to obtain anything like an accurate 
result. The aggregate money prices in May are $1.27. The 
aggregate for June is $1.76. Reducing both these money prices to 
percentages of the May price by dividing by $1.27, we obtain as 
the June relative price on the May base, 139. This is almost 20 
points less than the June relative price obtained by averaging in- 
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dividual firm relatives — a difference which certainly is not negli- 
gible and which is altogether due to the difference in method of 
calculating the relative prices. 

Whatever may be said of the excellences of a general relative 
price constructed by the method of averaging relative prices built 
up from different bases for the purpose of showing changes in the 
cost of living, a relative price built up from actual money prices 
shows much more accurately what we want to show, namely, 
changes in the cost of living — changes in the cost of the same 
quantity of a commodity or of an unvarying market basket. 

Since 1907 the method followed by the Bureau in constructing 
relative retail prices and index numbers has been as follows : Iden- 
tical firms were compared month by month, the theory being that 
it is inaccurate to compare changes in relative prices of five firms 
one month, eight firms the following month, and ten firms the next 
month. In this way a relative price for February would be con- 
structed on the January base by comparing the identical firms re- 
porting both for January and February. Then this February 
relative price on the January base was multiplied into the January 
relative price on the base chosen for all relative prices and index 
numbers published by the Bureau, namely, the period 1890-99. 
Next a March relative price was constructed on the February base 
by comparing the prices of identical firms reporting for these 
two months. This March relative in turn was multiplied into the 
February relative price constructed on the 1890-99 base. In this 
way only identical firms were brought into comparison month by 
month. Now this method of bringing into comparison only identi- 
cal firms is a perfectly good and accurate method, if properly 
applied, but applying it in this way necessitated shifting the base 
of the old index number every month. A relative price or index 
number built up by the method of averaging relative prices con- 
structed on different bases cannot be shifted without a percentage 
of error that can only be guessed at. Every time the old index was 
shifted in the way described above error was injected into the 
result, and the error was perpetuated and probably cumulated 
month by month and year by year. I will refer to this source of 
error a little later on. 

Applying the method of comparing identical firms month by 
month to the figures in the table before us, we obtain an average 
relative price of 93 for July on the June base, for the five identical 
firms reporting in both June and July. By comparing the aggre- 
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gate money prices reported by the five identical firms, we get the 
July relative price, 92, on the June base. 

In column 9 are given the July relative prices constructed di- 
rectly on the May base. The average of these relative prices is 
147. By the method of shifting from one base to another we get a 
very different result. Multiplying the average relative price for 
July on the June base (98) by the average relative price of June 
on the May base (158) we obtain what purports to be the July 
average relative price on the May base (155). The difference be- 
tween these two averages of relative prices for July on the May base 
is 8 points. In the first case the July prices are compared directly 
with the May prices. In the second case the July relative price on 
the June base is multiplied into the June relative price on the May 
base. This gives some idea of the possible discrepancies which may 
arise from using the method of comparing identical firms month by 
month, even when there is no change in firms whatsoever. 

When we compare the aggregate money prices reported by iden- 
tical firms in June and July, we obtain a July relative price of 92 
on the June base. Now this relative price can be shifted without 
error to the May base or any base desired. This may be best shown 
by the following simple arithmetic: 

$1.76 = June aggregate price ., T , .. . ,i 

2 as — e £i__ = the June relative price on the 

$1 .27 = May aggregate price May base. 

$1.62 = July aggregate price , _ , ... . , 

— — — = the July relative price on the 

$1.76 = June aggregate price J une base. 

Multiplying the July relative price on the June base by the June 
relative price on the May base, we have 

$1.62 $1.76 $1.618 = „71 

$1.76 $1.27 $1.27 127' 

the July relative price on the May base, which is exactly the same 
result as would be obtained by dividing the July aggregate in the 
first instance by the May aggregate. Even with changing firms 
and commodities varying in quality, the relative prices calculated 
by comparing actual prices may be shifted to any desired base by 
the method illustrated above with the closest possible approach to 
absolute accuracy. Shiftability is an indispensable quality in a 
relative price which must be built up by computing the relative 
for each month with the preceding month as the base, and then 
shifting the resulting relative price to the selected base period by 
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multiplying through by the relative price for the preceding month 
computed on the selected base period. If there were no other 
reason for changing the method of computation, this alone would 
seem to make the proposed change in method imperative. 

The July relative price of potatoes on the May base computed 
by the old method employed by the Bureau is 155. The relative 
price of potatoes for the same month on the same base computed 
by the new method is 128. The difference is 27 points — a differ- 
ence so great as to shake one's faith in relative prices and index 
numbers, if we had nothing to indicate to us whether the relative 
155 was better or worse than the relative 128. In fact, however, 
a relative computed from actual money prices does reflect as 
accurately as possible the percentage changes in the cost of a given 
commodity. The relative 128 is, therefore, more trustworthy and 
exact than the relative 155. 

In the same way a weighted index number of the family food 
budget, constructed by the use of actual money prices weighted 
according to the quantities of each commodity entering into con- 
sumption, is much more accurate and trustworthy than either an 
unweighted or a weighted index number constructed by the old 
method of averaging averages of relative prices to the fourth and 
fifth degree. 

The advantage of constructing relative prices and index num- 
bers which can be shifted to any base desired has still another im- 
portant aspect. People are curious to know the percentage of 
price change from 1912 to 1913 or from 1907 to 1913, or for 
some other recent period of time. Few are interested to know by 
how large a percentage the prices of 1913 exceed the prices of a 
period as remote as 1890-99. It is impossible by means of the old 
series of relative prices and index numbers to calculate accurately 
the percentage change in prices from 1912 to 1913. For example, 
from the Bureau's Bulletin 140, p. 16, we learn that the relative 
prices of round steak were 174.3 and 199.5, respectively for 1912 
and 1913. Nobody can from these figures calculate the percentage 
of change in the price of round steak from 1912 to 1913. The 
severest critics of the Bureau's price statistics almost invariably 
calculate the percentage of change by the short and simple process 
of subtraction, contenting themselves with the misinformation that 
the price of round steak rose 25.2 per cent from 1912 to 1913. A 
more "scientific" method employed is to divide both relative prices 
through by the 1912 relative, 174.3, thereby going through the 
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motions of shifting the base period to 1912, and obtaining 100 and 
114.5 as the relative prices of round steak for 1912 and 1913, 
respectively, computed on the 1912 price as the base. The 
Bureau has resorted to this method in previous bulletins, to con- 
struct tables purporting to show the percentage changes in prices 
from year to year. This method of procedure is mathematically 
unsound and the result is vitiated by an amount of error than can 
be ascertained only by digging up the original price data and re- 
constructing the relative prices anew on the 1912 base. That the 
possible error is no negligible quantity is demonstrated by a brief 
consideration of the table below : 

Prices of Potatoes for June and May, 1913. 



Firm 


June 


May- 




Price 


Relative 


Price 


Relative 


804 
808 

815 
817 
821 


$0.40 
0.36 
0.40 

0.20 
0.40 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


$0.20 
0.17 
0.50 
0.20 
0.20 


50 

47 

125 

100 

50 


Aggregate 
Relative price 


$1.76 
100 


500 
100 


$1.27 
72 


372 

74 



Relative price obtained by shifting (100 -f- 158) = 



63 



The relative price for June on the May base computed by aver- 
aging relative prices is 158. This quantity is supposed to give the 
percentage relation that June prices bear to May prices. It is 
desired to find what is the percentage of May prices to June prices. 
Using the usual method of dividing through by the relative price 
(158) of the period to be used as the new base, we get the follow- 
ing relatives: June, 100; May, 63. When we compare the money 
prices and calculate the firm relative prices and average them we 
get 74, as shown above. 

The relative price computed from the original price quotations 
is more than 17 per cent greater than the relative price obtained 
by shifting the base in the manner described above. 

It must not be forgotten that the figures used are actual prices 
returned to the Bureau by all the identical dealers reporting from 
one city. This is not a case cooked up for the purpose of showing 
a theoretical possibility that contains no element of probability. I 
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chose potatoes deliberately because their prices behaved so oddly 
at just this period when new potatoes are coming in and old pota- 
toes are going out. The example given is extreme, but it is by no 
means unusual, and such capricious fluctuations are repeated every 
year for potatoes, and to a lesser extent for eggs and some other 
commodities that are subject to rather violent price changes. No 
doubt, more startling examples could have been found by a very 
little search. These examples are cited to show typical price 
changes in a commodity that fluctuates capriciously in price, not to 
exhibit the most extreme cases of such capriciousness. 

The relative price computed from aggregate actual prices can 
be shifted at will to any base without error. This is evident when 
we consider the nature of such a relative price. The June relative 

$1.76 
price computed on the May base as 100 is — '. Shifting this 

series to the June base by dividing by the June relative price gives 

$1 27 
the following : May relative price, _ — ; June relative price, 100. 

1.76 

Individual commodity relative prices can thus be shifted to the 

base price of any period desired without error because the relative 

prices are simple ratios of actual aggregate prices. Dividing 

through by the relative price of any year or period merely has the 

effect of substituting the aggregate actual price for the base period 

as divisor in the formula for computing the relative price. 

By the old method of computation, errors in price data were 

not only perpetuated but cumulated by means of the vicious method 

of averaging, to the fourth and fifth degree, averages of relatives 

calculated from different prices as bases and by the still more 

unallowable process of shifting every month the base of the 

relative prices, which could not be done without subjecting the 

relative prices to grave suspicion as a dependable means of 

representing accurately what was happening to prices. These 

inaccuracies, taken with the inflexibility of relative prices and 

indexes calculated by averaging relatives, made the changes in 

methods of calculation which have been carried out imperatively 

necessary. 

W. C. Mitchell: Professor Willcox remarked incidentally 
that no man is in a position to criticise the statistical work done by 
the federal government unless he knows intimately the whole set of 
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processes by which the final results are obtained — how the original 
data are collected in the field ; how they are tabulated, summarized 
and averaged in the office ; and how the textual explanations of the 
tables are prepared. I concur heartily in the justice of this 
observation. By rights, it rules me out of the discussion. For 
despite three brief periods of employment by federal authorities — 
the Census Office, the Immigration Commission, and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics — I have but a limited acquaintance with the pro- 
duction of federal statistics. It is as a consumer of statistics that 
I speak — primarily as a consumer of statistics of prices and wages 
— and I recognize that the consumer's impressions may be mis- 
taken. However, I give them for what they are worth. 

The field work of collecting data respecting prices and wages 
seems to me better on the whole than the office work of making 
these data into finished bulletins. For in the bulletins I have found 
much that is not clear, and not a little that is patently misleading 
or flatly wrong. But in so far as I have been able to test the 
original data I have found that they are consistent among them- 
selves and consistent with similar figures compiled by other inves- 
tigating authorities. In short, they seem to have been collected 
honestly and intelligently. 

The reason for the relative inferiority of the office work appears 
to lie in the organization of the office force. The chiefs of the 
bureau which has done most work in this particular field have 
all been forceful and capable men. The clerical force has stood 
on a level rather above that common to government offices. But this 
bureau has lacked an adequate staff of skilled statisticians capable 
of understanding the purpose of an investigation, and of directing 
the work of the clerks under the general supervision of the chief, 
of making the most intelligent use of the data collected by the field 
agents, and of preparing lucid text which tells what the tables 
mean. It goes without saying that the head of a bureau cannot 
give personal supervision to all the many tasks imposed upon his 
office; and if he has not assistants who are really capable inves- 
tigators trained in the use of statistics, much of the work turned 
out will be mediocre in quality. 

The weakness of the organization in this respect arises from 
the fact that the bureau concerned can not offer a satisfactory 
career to capable men. Adequate salaries can not be paid, ade- 
quate recognition can not be given. A few men of the quality 
required have stayed by the bureau year after year, and worked 
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efficiently under most discouraging circumstances. These indi- 
viduals merit more honor than they will ever receive for the sacri- 
fices they have made and the service they have rendered. But their 
number is by no means adequate. The efficiency of a government 
bureau cannot be maintained indefinitely by exploiting the statis- 
tical enthusiasm or the patriotic philanthropy of its staff. 

If I am right about the chief cause of weakness in the statistical 
work done by the government, the remedy lies in the hands of 
Congress. What we may do as individuals to aid the heads of the 
statistical bureaus in securing adequate appropriations for their 
staffs is not much, but it is better than nothing. By using the 
statistics which are already being published, we can show that there 
is a public demand for work of this character. By using this 
material critically, we can show that there is need of improving 
the product now supplied. By seeking to put the blame for such 
faults as now exist upon the proper shoulders, we may perhaps 
bring home to some members of Congress the necessity of making 
better provision for the support of statistical work. If we can 
accomplish something in this direction as individuals, we can as 
members of the American Statistical and American Economic 
Associations probably accomplish more. Accordingly, I endorse 
heartily the plan of cooperative effort which has been outlined by 
Professor Willcox. But I anticipate that his committee will find 
that the measures of greatest practical promise for improving the 
statistical work now done by the government lie along the line 
which I have suggested. 

W. S. Gifford: I wish to speak on the subject of Some 
Present Statistical Needs and the Statistical Work of the Fed- 
eral Government. I mention present statistical needs, merely to 
remind you that it is not only possibly but probably a fact that 
the statistical needs of today differ somewhat from those of a not 
far-distant yesterday. 

My time is too limited to bring evidence to prove this point, 
but the story of changed conditions of industry and the growth 
of large undertakings in business and social fields, with the re- 
sulting increased necessity for up-to-date statistics, has been so 
often told that it does not need repeating. The Federal Reserve 
Board, the new federal Trade Commission and the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations are instances of new federal 
bodies that will have to rely largely upon statistics in their work. 
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The private organizations and societies and large business under- 
takings which must so rely are becoming almost innumerable. 
These recent developments mean that the field of the economist 
and the statistician has been extended, and that work somewhat 
similar to that previously done by the academic economist or sta- 
tistician is now being done as a practical every-day affair by men 
by no means exclusively specialists in economics or statistics. 

How then does the present statistical work of the federal gov- 
ernment meet these rather new requirements? As in the past we 
still have the academic requirements and the needs of the specialist 
and student. That the statistical work of the federal government 
largely meets these needs, there seems to be little or no question. 
In fact, it cannot be said to fall far short of meeting the newer 
needs that are referred to, but, in the course of actual practice, 
some of these newer needs stand out as so important that, if they 
could be met a little more fully than at present, it would be a val- 
uable help to all concerned. 

In the first place, when information on a given subject is desired, 
it is essential to know promptly and without too much specialized 
knowledge of all possible sources, just what is already available, 
just how much along the lines in question has already been done. 
Otherwise much time and expense may be wasted in duplicating 
information already collected or, what is still more serious, im- 
portant decisions may be made more or less by guess, which 
decisions might have been based on facts already compiled. To 
find out what the federal government with its many departments 
and diversified interests has to supply in the way of statistics is, 
at present, to the ordinary busy man a complicated and difficult 
task. This statement may seem strange to the specialist who has 
become thoroughly acquainted with the duties and work of the 
federal government and with the various sources of information 
regarding that work, for there are at present many diversified 
sources of information as to the statistical work being done 
by the government. 

What I plead for, however, is a subject index which could be 
published from time to time, furnishing a convenient source of 
information for all the statistical data available in the various 
departments of the federal government. This should, of course, 
be kept up-to-date by, say, monthly bulletins and periodical re- 
visions of the complete index. 
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I cannot pass this thought by without suggesting that a sub- 
ject index of statistical information available not only in the 
federal government but state, municipal and private fields, although 
it would be a colossal undertaking, would in its results more than 
justify its expense. 

As I said before, many people today use statistical information 
who are not students or specialists. Now this idea presents 
another need. These are busy people in their particular work, 
whatever it may be; they look in a document for certain figures 
and they do not always read the text which explains those figures. 
It is, therefore, important to prevent serious mistakes that all 
tabular statements of figures should be self-explanatory; that is, 
the limits of the use of the figures in the table should be shown by 
either the heading of the table or a footnote. If absolutely neces- 
sary, the footnote could refer to certain pages of the text with a 
statement that the figures should not be used for any purposes 
without first having read the text. 

Again, the question of speed is important, for figures become less 
valuable for many purposes in direct proportion to the remoteness 
of the date of which they are representative. Tables first with 
only the essential text, issued promptly, and analytical analyses 
issued later might well be the standard method. 

Lastly, I would say a word about the adaptation of the kind 
of statistics prepared to the kind of statistics needed. Anything 
which can be done to further improve the direct relation between 
the men who use the statistics and the government department 
which collects them would be decidedly worth while. We are dis- 
covering every day that we want statistics of a sort which we 
have not yet gathered. It is, furthermore, possible that we are 
gathering statistics of a sort which we no longer need. If there 
were formed a standing committee or, better still, an official com- 
mission of some sort, with representatives of such associations as 
the American Economic Association and the American Statistical 
Association, together with, let us say, the American Bankers As- 
sociation, the United States Chamber of Commerce, etc., and 
representatives of the government statistical departments, it would 
be to the advantage of us all. It would provide a definite oppor- 
tunity for us to present such statistical needs as our own individual 
experience develops, to a body which would be able to take some 
practical action in the matter. 
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It is a fact that a great deal has been done and is being done 
along these various lines, but perhaps still more can be done to 
hasten them along to a satisfactory conclusion. There can be no 
question as to the need of having them ultimately worked out. 

Briefly, then, present statistical needs require of the federal 
government : 

1. A subject index of all statistical data available. 

2. Statistical tables that are self-explanatory. 

3. Greatest practical speed. 

4. Some organization, composed of government and private 
individuals to assist in adapting the kind of statistics gathered to 
the kind of statistics needed. 

Harvey S. Chase: The subject which I wish to discuss is 
Uniform International Financial Statements. In order to comply 
closely with the excellent rule of your managing committee which 
restricts the time allowed to each speaker at this discussion, I 
must present at once certain conclusions which I have reached 
upon this topic and leave the explanations for another time. 

The suggestion embodied in my subject came to me from Dr. 
S. N. D. North of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and I have been permitted by Dr. North to see the corre- 
spondence with officials of the International Statistical Institute, 
whose permanent headquarters are at the Hague and whose last 
international meeting was held at Vienna in August, 1913. This 
correspondence has in view a possible working cooperation be- 
tween the Carnegie Endowment, and a Committee of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, or other eminent statisticians, for 
the purpose of developing a plan for the compilation of uniform 
international financial statistics ; in other words, to establish what 
the world has long needed, a basis for an international budget. 

The Institute officials, particularly Dr. Zahn of Munich, have 
been interested for years — even so far back as 1853 — in questions 
relating to standard schedules for uniform financial statements 
by all nations. Much hard work and profound thinking have been 
done by Dr. Zahn and others upon pro forma drafts for such 
schedules. 

It is evident, however, to me, after some fifteen years' experi- 
ence in establishing uniform financial statements for municipalities, 
for states, and for the national government, that these preliminary 
drafts have been somewhat too ambitious, much too extended 
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and detailed, for the immediate practical purpose. It seems to 
me that it is necessary, if results are to be attained which will 
justify the labor and expense involved, that attention shall be 
concentrated at first upon relatively few fundamental classifica- 
tions, leaving others — even the finer details of these fundamental 
classes — to be worked out later in the natural course of develop- 
ment. By this I mean that if we wait for a perfect theoretical 
system to be devised, including all the detailed subdivisions 
necessary to embrace the requirements for every nation, we shall — 
owing to the magnitude and the diversity of purposes, methods, 
and accounts of the various nations — postpone for years the 
beginning and final accomplishment of our desire, namely: to 
obtain comparisons of governmental costs in those nations. 

On the contrary, if we are content to exhibit only large, funda- 
mental functions in our first classification, we may reach important 
results almost immediately, and thereafter we may subdivide and 
reclassify these results according to the increase of our knowledge 
of the facts and as the awakening interest of the statisticians of 
the nations shall provide. 

This course was the one pursued in municipal affairs in this 
country. First, in 1899, one city — Newton, in Massachusetts — 
adopted the so-called Uniform Classification of Municipal Expen- 
ditures which had been prepared by a committee of the National 
Municipal League. As soon as the annual report of that city was 
published and it became evident that even one city had adopted 
the classification, the latter took on a practical character. Other 
cities adopted it of their own motion or under supervision of the 
League's committee, and within two years a whole state, Ohio, had 
applied it to all her cities, eighty in number. Then New York 
adopted it in somewhat improved form and Massachusetts followed, 
applying the uniform classification to all her cities and to all her 
towns so far as their annual reports to the commonwealth were 
concerned. The United States Census — Division of Wealth, Debt 
and Taxation — took it up and soon there was developed an actual, 
workable, uniform classification of municipal expenditures and 
revenues which was applicable to any and to all cities throughout 
the country. 

Now, prior to the practical application in Newton, the National 
Municipal League had been debating the form of standard classi- 
fication for some years, without results, for the reason that no two 
people could agree, or can agree, upon all of the elements of any 
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detailed classification. Some will favor one location and some 
another location for the same function or item. The disagreements 
are without end, the disputants seldom if ever reach a conclusion 
upon these theoretical details. For example, if we had not imme- 
diately tried out the classification at Newton, just as it was, in 
1899, it is possible that the various contestants would be dis- 
cussing yet, whether Hospitals should be associated with Charitable 
Institutions or with Conservation of Health and whether ceme- 
teries should be classed as Sanitary Measures or as Public Utilities. 
Therefore the important thing is to get the movement started in 
practice on a simple but fundamental classification, which can be 
agreed upon promptly by a majority of those who have expert 
knowledge of the subject. 

What appeals to me concerning the present matter-in-hand 
is this, that a committee of the Statistical Association or of the 
Economic Association or, better, of both combined, should be 
appointed. Not too large a committee, but one whose members can 
meet conveniently and regularly and thereby accomplish definite 
results within a relatively short time. This committee should 
adopt, after proper discussion, a preliminary classification of 
national functions with such subdivisions as may be deemed 
practicable, and then the new budget of the United States of 
America for 1915-16 should be drawn up by the committee and 
published in accordance with these classifications at the earliest 
possible moment — not a year or two hence but right off now, 
within two months or three at the outside. Then, the practicability 
of the classification having been established through adjustments 
made during this experience, the published results should be spread 
broadcast in this country and abroad for criticism, suggestion, 
and imitation. The committee, also, should be authorized to 
consult and cooperate with foreign committees, which have been, 
or may be, appointed for the same purpose. 

Now, what are the fundamental functions common to all, or 
nearly all, the nations ? Evidently — we have the proof before us — 
war or national defense is one of them; the most important 
single function of them apparently. What is another? Evidently 
national indebtedness is another. This includes debts, sinking 
funds, interest, all matters relating to national debts, funded or 
floating. Again, national administration is universal in some form. 
The functions of legislation, execution (administrative), and 
judicature are everywhere present. They can be classified without 
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serious difficulty; by this I mean the higher administration, the 
"overhead" costs of national government. 

So far we have mentioned three large, fundamental functions, 
each capable of simple subdivisions of uniform and standard char- 
acter. With these three we shall have covered much more than 
half, probably three quarters, or even more, of the total costs of 
each national government. We may well be satisfied with these 
three if it should prove impracticable to advance farther this year. 
I am convinced, however, that we shall find that we can advance 
quite a little farther almost immediately. For instance, there are 
the "public service" or "public utility" functions, such as rail- 
roads, telegraphs, telephones, mail service, and express service. 
Also there is "forest service," and "agriculture," as well as "com- 
merce," and various other functions which can be classified, in 
big subdivisions at least, and which will be fairly comparable 
among the nations. Soon, however, we should get into serious 
difficulties and would be obliged to stop, for the present. 

"To stop" reminds me that my time is expiring and therefore 
I desire to suggest to you the advisability of the appointment of a 
joint committee, such as has been outlined, to consist of, say, six 
persons, one half from each Association. This committee should 
be instructed to take hold immediately of our subject and prepare 
the fundamental classifications promptly. If such a committee 
does its work effectively, the results should be of great importance 
and the work should be a means of gratification to the members of 
both of your learned bodies in the future. 

Rogee W. Babson : As Mr. Chase has so ably suggested, some 
of us are much interested in certain plans for standardizing and 
jointly publishing certain international statistics for which states- 
men and business men are so much in need. We further believe that 
the development of the statistical work of the United States gov- 
ernment has reached a point where to longer go ahead without 
regard to what other nations are doing will mean a lot of undoing 
later. 

In view of the fact that President Koren has given me a place 
upon this program to tell about this work, I feel that the least 
I can do is to reciprocate by basing the first half of my remarks 
upon a most able paper upon the subject which he read last year 
in New York. Our argument in brief is as follows : 
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For years it has been the hope of statesmen and economists, as well 
as of statisticans, that the censuses of the principal countries of the 
world might become so standardized that it will be possible to make 
accurate comparative studies of the true growth and relative prosperity 
of the respective nations. It has not been contemplated that the 
national censuses should follow the same pattern in all details, but 
that they should deal with specified subjects in a certain uniform 
manner, such subjects to be chosen as will afford a fact-basis for 
determining the economic and social standing and development of each 
nation. 

The possible utility of a world standard of values as applied to 
nations is infinite. The interdependence of nations in things that 
make for prosperity and general well-being is daily becoming more 
obvious. Back of much of the insecurity and strife in international 
commerce and industry, back of the halting way in which we endeavor 
to meet common social problems, back of the international jealousies 
and suspicions that always threaten, lurks ignorance of national and 
international conditions and relations. It is the ability to strike a 
reliable balance sheet that has made possible the huge systems of 
combinations in commerce and banking. Is not the use of a balance 
sheet equally urgent in the affairs of nations if they are to be 
directed for the common good of all? 

Of the many by-products to be derived from standardizing knowl- 
edge in the manner indicated, how it will point to opportunities in 
business, prevent losses through foreign investments and commercial 
dealings; how it may help to a better distribution of population, as 
well as of products of agriculture and industry; how it may reveal 
fundamentals in educational systems that make for real prosperity, 
there is no time to speak. 

The idea of a standard international census has had many 
advocates within bodies like the International Statistical Institute, 
and the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. Recently, 
at various gatherings here and abroad and through publications, 
the idea has won new momentum. Everywhere it meets hearty 
approval. Boards of trade, producers and bankers, no less than 
statisticians, economists, and peace advocates, readily see its 
wide bearings. 

Of course, such a development in statistics will not be brought 
about at once. One feature at a time, however, can be taken up 
and a beginning made very soon. Mr. Harvey Chase has already 
admirably shown the need of standardizing the budgets of the 
leading nations, and other members of our societies have at times 
pleaded for conformity in other statistical work. One specific 
illustration is the work being done by Professor Irving Fisher of 
Yale, for standardizing the commodity prices indices of the differ- 
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ent nations. Very important fiscal, industrial, and social move- 
ments are absolutely held up for lack of scientific and comparable 
figures on the cost of living. 

Mr. Meeker has referred this morning to the great work which 
he is doing toward "setting our own house in order" — and yet he 
is being forced to do this independent of any help from other 
nations, which makes it almost certain that some day it must all 
be done over again. The same condition of affairs exists in connec- 
tion with our figures on exports, imports, and a host of other 
subjects. Every conscientious governmental official is up against 
this same problem as is Mr. Meeker, while the bankers, manufactur- 
ers, and merchants of the country are all at sea. 

But some say : Why trouble about so-called international statis- 
tics until we get better national statistics? Why try to stand- 
ardize the statistics of the world until we standardize those 
of our own country? Why attempt to make England, Ger- 
many, and the other great nations conform to the same methods 
of compilation until we get California, Illinois, and Massachusetts 
to agree? At first thought these questions seem reasonable, but 
there are good answers to them all. First, the very time to 
standardize such statistics is before they are "perfected" in the 
different countries. The more incomplete they are, the easier it 
will be to induce the different nations to adopt the standardized 
forms. The longer the change is delayed, the more difficult it will 
be to get them to make the much desired changes. Secondly, 
it would be very much easier to perfect the compilation and 
methods used by the different states of our own country if we had 
some international standard to refer to. California may not 
want to change her system to please Massachusetts, nor to copy a 
standard set by Illinois, but she could be much more readily in- 
duced to adopt some international standard prescribed by an 
international commission. 

Members of the American Statistical Association and members 
of the American Economic Association : this seems like a large 
order, but the statistical work of the United States government, 
to be of real value, depends upon the placing and the filling of 
such an order. 

But since our last meeting something has happened which may 
help very much in this development. I refer to the great European 
war, which may result in some sort of a commercial alliance that 
will assure equal protection to the commerce and markets of all 
nations. 
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The Hague Tribunal, which has been the work of pacificists 
and jurists, has signally failed. We have learned that little pro- 
gress can be made for world peace through sentimental plans for 
arbitration. We see in the newspapers of the past few days, 
however, the beginning of another great movement under commer- 
cial and shipping interests, which appears very hopeful. This 
movement, moreover, is even being officially endorsed by the diplo- 
mats of our sister republics at the south, and I might add that I 
leave in two weeks for Chile and Argentina in connection with 
this work. In fact the "Neutrality Commission of Nine," recently 
appointed by the Pan-American Union is a most hopeful sign that 
a commercial alliance may be formed which will make another such 
war very improbable. 

If the leading nations come together in a commercial alliance 
to neutralize the seas, regulate trade-barriers, and assure all mem- 
ber nations equal commercial protection, that will be the beginning 
of a great development in international statistics. It will lead to 
standardizing the censuses and all the vital, commercial, and in- 
dustrial statistics of the different nations. As the development of 
the simplest form of national government was dependent on col- 
lecting statistics for proportioning representation, taxation, etc., 
so the development of any international alliance or federation will 
carry with it the extension and standardization of international 
statistics. 

Did you ever think that political revolutions exist today as in 
the past, except that we make armed fighting unnecessary? Every 
four years, before there is a chance for an armed conflict, we 
count the conflicting parties and if we see that one side has enough 
more males to win than the other we call them the victors, as the 
result of such a count. In other words we let both sides fight, but 
insist that they fight statistically with ballots, instead of in a 
mediaeval fashion with bullets. Hence I believe that not only will 
this new international movement bring about the much hoped 
development of international statistics, but that the wars of the 
future may be fought with statistics and ballots instead of with 
guns and bullets. Certainly it must be with one of these two classes 
of weapons, as the world can never remain in status quo as the 
pacificists so supinely hope. In view of this possible development 
I conclude as follows: 

1. That, granted the existence of certain glaring needs to 
which President Koren, and Messrs. Willcox, Meeker, Mitchell, 
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Durand, and Gifford have so ably referred, the statistical work of 
the United States government has now reached a point where it 
should at once seek to cooperate with other governments in stand- 
ardizing the census and statistical work of all nations. 

2. That this means the formation of some sort of official inter- 
national census office entirely apart from the able work of the 
International Statistical Institute at the Hague. 

3. That the duty of the American Statistical Association, the 
second oldest statistical association in the world and the only one 
of any consequence in a now neutral nation, is to call an inter- 
national conference to consider this project. 

4. And finally that in the meantime we individual members work 
and talk in favor of this proposed commercial alliance and the 
neutrality plan of our South American brothers, for, if these are 
successful, international and national statistics will be put on a 
plane higher than we have even yet dared to hope for. 

John Cummings: Members of the Associations may be in- 
terested in an instance of cooperative statistical work in which 
the cooperating agencies included two federal bureaus, two private 
associations or foundations, and a local public agency, — these 
being the cooperating agencies in a recently completed survey 
of industries and schools in the city of Richmond, Virginia. 
The report of this survey will shortly issue as an official publica- 
tion of the federal government. Specifically the cooperating 
agencies in this work were the following: 

1. The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation, which was active in organizing the survey, and assumed 
certain expenses for printing bulletins bearing upon the work, 
and for services of its office force. This society has just recently, 
some three weeks since (Dec. 9-12, 1914), held its annual con- 
vention in Richmond, practically the entire time of the conven- 
tion being devoted to a consideration of the results of the survey, 
and to the formulation of recommendations based upon the 
findings. It may be noted, as an indication of the value of such 
work, that the superintendent of the Richmond schools stated to the 
convention that the survey had outlined a program of procedure 
in industrial education providing for the development in Richmond 
during the next ten years. Incidentally he stated that the survey 
had already saved the city $250,000. 

3. The second cooperating agency was the city of Richmond 
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itself, represented by the superintendent of schools and by a 
local committee of citizens. Richmond provided funds to cover 
the cost of making a survey of its industries. 

3. The third cooperating agency was the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion of New York City, which through its educational director 
made the school survey, and assumed a large portion of the cost 
of the school survey. 

4. The fourth cooperating agency was the United States Bureau 
of Education represented by its expert in industrial education, 
who assisted in the establishment of prevocational and vocational 
courses organized upon the basis of the survey findings and 
recommendations. 

5. The fifth cooperating agency was the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This bureau's expert on industrial educa- 
tion was given six months' leave of absence to enable him to 
serve as director of the industrial survey. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, also, is to issue the full report of the findings and 
recommendations, which will probably run to 300 or more pages, 
and will include the four large text-charts, a few copies of which, 
by the courtesy of the Bureau, I have been permitted to bring 
to this meeting for distribution in case any members present care 
to have them. The Bureau by assuming the cost of printing 
these charts and the full report has made possible the publication 
of both the charts and the report in the proposed form. The 
chief editor of the Bureau, Mr. Verrill, has served upon the 
editorial committee of the survey, and through him and Commis- 
sioner Meeker the Bureau has cooperated to the full extent of 
its authority to do so. 

Another department of the federal government may be men- 
tioned as being implicated indirectly in the undertaking — the 
Department of Commerce, — since Secretary Redfield of that De- 
partment is President of the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education. The Commissioner of Labor and the 
Secretary of Commerce manifested their interest in the work by 
attending the convention held in Richmond to consider the find- 
ings of the survey, and by participating in the proceedings. 

It may be of interest to note, also, since there has been some 
misunderstanding as regards the attitude of organized labor with 
reference to the institution of industrial education even in the 
public schools, that in the work of gathering the data the agents 
of the survey had the full cooperation of the local labor unions, 
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and that Mr. Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, also attended the convention in Richmond, and in an 
address heartily endorsed the proposed program. 

The character of the data gathered relating to occupations 
may be inferred from the charts which present in parallel columns 
a statistical analysis of some fifty-six occupations in the printing, 
building, and metal trades and in the tobacco industry. Occupa- 
tions in retail stores are included in the report, but have not 
been charted. The report contains also the full analysis of 
each occupation brieflly summarized on the charts together with 
a very considerable amount of tabular matter and general text 
dealing with the industrial character of Richmond. 

The data for the charts and for the tabulation were gathered 
upon schedules and through personal interviews with employers 
and employees. 

The schedule inquiries related to such topics as hours, wages, 
seasonal fluctuation, age of entrance to trade, extent to which 
the trade could be learned in the shop, years required to learn 
the trade, age period of maximum productivity, source of labor 
supply, the demand for labor and whether the demand is increas- 
ing or decreasing in Richmond; the conditions of employment 
that involve physical or nervous strain, that stimulate or that 
narrow or restrict development, or are in other respects important 
as affecting the welfare of the worker; the requirements as re- 
gards general, trade, and technical education of the worker; the 
line of promotion in the shop; provision made in the shop for 
systematic instruction of apprentices and of journeymen; the 
common deficiencies of workers; what training the school ought 
to give the boy or girl before he or she enters the shop; what 
it ought to give for the apprentice and for the journeymen 
in the shop, by means of continuation classes, — and other facts 
of importance in constituting a statistical basis for organizing 
industrial education. 

The charts summarize briefly a portion of the data gathered 
on these schedules and from other sources. In the case of each 
occupation shown, the analysis begins with a brief description 
of the nature of the occupation itself, and continues down the 
column covering the points which have been specified. 

Consistently with the purpose of the industrial survey, that is, 
to provide a basis of statistical information relating to industrial 
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occupations in the city of Richmond upon which to base a system 
of industrial education in public schools, — and while the work 
was still in progress, courses were organized in response to 
requests coming from the workers themselves, for molders, 
plumbers, electricians, and for workers in other occupations. 

It is assumed as a principle justifying such surveys that in- 
dustrial education must be intimately related to specific local 
industrial needs — that it must be based upon data relating not 
to occupations in general, but to occupations as determined by 
the industrial development of the community in which that sort 
of education is undertaken — taking account, for example, of the 
extent to which processes and employments in the given community 
have been specialized. In the survey of Richmond's building 
trades some fifteen distinct occupations could be defined, but if 
the survey had been in New York City the number of distinct 
occupations in the building trades would have been very much 
greater. In Richmond the carpenter may have occasion infre- 
quently to lay a parquet floor; in New York the parquet-floor 
layer may not be required even occasionally to do any other sort 
of work. In general the needs of Richmond as regards industrial 
education are local and peculiar, and industrial courses established 
in Richmond should, therefore, be unique, reflecting the industrial 
character of the community, and being modified and developed 
as the local industries change. In accordance with this principle 
the data upon which to base industrial education in any com- 
munity must be gathered in the workshops of that community. 
This makes the basis of industrial education empirical and 
statistical. It makes the problem of industrial education 
essentially a local municipal problem. It assumes that no system 
of industrial education devised for one community is adapted 
to the needs of any other community. 

If the problem of industrial education is so essentially local 
in character, what interest has the federal government in the 
character of Richmond's industrial education? The answer is, 
of course, obvious. No social problem is purely local, and while 
industrial education must, if it is to be efficient, be differentiated 
locally, it is, nevertheless, in the aggregate a national affair. 
The federal government representing the country as a whole in 
its industrial development and competition with foreign nations, 
is interested in the extension of practically efficient industrial 
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education as a national asset; just as Richmond in its industrial 
development, in competition with other cities, is interested in the 
development of practically efficient industrial education as a 
municipal asset. 

Formal cooperation, such as has been outlined, between public 
and private agencies in the actual field work of statistical inquiry 
may seem somewhat inconsistent, not only with official dignity, 
but with the general principle that public agencies must not 
engage in private enterprises. This appearance of inconsistency 
arises from a failure to recognize that private associations may be 
engaged in work which is clearly affected with the public interest. 
Where this is the case cooperative participation of federal bureaus 
in rendering statistical service is entirely proper as a public func- 
tion. The extent to which government bureaus can cooperate 
with private agencies in statistical work is obviously limited to 
such enterprises as are clearly affected with the public interest, 
and in general the possibility of cooperation is determined by 
the character of the private agencies. 

The number of responsible, permanent private foundations and 
associations which represent important social interests is very 
considerable and is increasing. These private organizations have 
arisen in response to recognized social needs. Immigrants stranded 
in our large cities, for example, constitute a social problem, and a 
league for the protection of immigrants is organized. The need 
for industrial education becomes pressing and a society for the 
promotion of industrial education is organized. Conservation of 
soil, water-power, and forests is the basis of private association. 
In a word every important social need is bound sooner or later to 
become the basis of organization. Such organizations are national 
in character. They represent national interests and, when the 
purposes of these organizations are consistent with the public 
interest, cooperative participation by bureaus of the federal gov- 
ernment in the work which they are doing would seem to be a 
natural procedure. 

Incidentally it may be noted that the difficulties in the way of 
such cooperation are in some respects less considerable than in the 
case of public agencies. Public agencies, state or municipal, are 
essentially local — essentially not national in character. Every pub- 
lic agency has its geographic field of operation defined in ordi- 
nances and statutes. Such agencies, moreover, operate under a 
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rigid legal definition of powers and functions, which in many in- 
stances constitutes a barrier to effective cooperation. 

In the case of private agencies there is no rigidity of legal status 
to be broken down. It may be noted, further, as a justification 
for cooperation with private agencies that they, more frequently 
than public agencies, represent specific social problems national 
in scope, — that they represent live interests which have developed 
in the community, — that they represent what the community is 
thinking about; whereas the public agency or bureau represents 
a traditional interest as defined in more or less permanent statutes 
and ordinances. The private agency may infuse inspiration and 
motive into official routine. 

The advantages of cooperation in the instance which has been 
noted will be obvious, and it will, I think, be clear that equally 
great advantages may result from similar cooperation in other lines 
of work where permanent responsible private agencies are in the 
field. 

All of the work on the Richmond survey was done under the 
direction of professional experts, who prepared the schedules and 
supervised the field work and the tabulation of the data. Such 
work, if it is to be of value, must be done by professionals, and 
it will be obvious that cities generally cannot maintain corps of 
experts for this work, since in the nature of the case the work is not 
as regards any single city continuous. 

This is the condition which perhaps more than any other makes 
cooperation of the federal government essential. A municipality 
undertaking such work independently may find it necessary to 
depend upon inexperienced service. Without cooperation, each 
survey is experimental and the data gathered relating to occupa- 
tions and industries in different cities acting independently are 
bound to be of varying value and character. 

As regards the country as a whole, however, assuming that cities 
generally undertake such surveys, the work is continuous, and 
bureaus of the federal government can, therefore, organize on a 
permanent basis for the promotion of such undertakings. 

While the statistical analysis of occupations undertaken in 
Richmond was undertaken for the specific purpose of providing a 
basis of industrial education in that city, the data gathered are of 
general economic significance, being such as must, to a greater or 
less extent, underlie economic speculation regarding industrial 
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conditions and employments. The significance of the data will 
obviously increase in proportion as the number of cities covered 
increases, and in proportion as the work is organized and con- 
ducted in accordance with some uniform scheme. Cooperation of 
the federal bureaus would seem to be an obvious way of securing 
this uniformity in method and data. 

Finally, it is of importance that the schedules used in such work 
shall be subjected to scientific criticism and that they shall be 
perfected so as to get the data which are of economic value. The 
Richmond survey is the first of its kind, and necessarily in this 
respect experimental. It is intended to serve as a type survey, 
but even while the work was in progress, those engaged in the work 
realized that improvements could be made in the methods and in 
the schedules, and when the report issues from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, it is to be hoped that criticisms will be freely forthcom- 
ing from those interested to secure accurate data regarding the 
common industrial pursuits of wage earners. 

Joseph A. Hill: I think that the movement initiated by the 
appointment of these committees on the statistical work of the 
federal government, if it is to have practical results, ought to lead 
to the institution of a federal statistical commission established 
by act of Congress, and having authority to investigate the statis- 
tical activities carried on by the different government bureaus and 
to make recommendations with a view to the better organization 
and coordination of the work and the improvement of the product. 

The statistical work of the United States government has grown 
up in a more or less haphazard way. It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that an undue amount of time and money is being expended 
on some statistical lines and not enough on others, and that some 
statistical inquiries might with advantage be curtailed and others 
expanded, or some dropped altogether and new ones initiated. 

It is not merely a question of whether each inquiry considered by 
itself is worth while, but a question of what is best worth while. It 
is the relative value of the different lines of work which must be 
considered. It is the question of efficiency, or of using to the best 
advantage the limited amount which the country as represented by 
Congress is willing to expend on statistical work. 

An investigation of this kind will take time; to be of any value 
it must be thorough, extending even to the detailed questions on 
the schedules, and must be conducted by competent men who 
should be compensated for their labors. 
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I think that the societies here represented ought not to rest 
content with merely passing resolutions and making recommenda- 
tions. They ought ultimately and after due deliberation to draw 
up the bill for the institution of such a commission as that sug- 
gested, covering all the details of its organization, and then take 
steps to secure the enactment of the bill bringing to its support 
the organized efforts and influence of the entire membership of both 
societies. 

N. I. Stone: I wish time would permit to go into the many 
points that I should like to cover with reference to our govern- 
ment statistics. A great deal of it is wrong fundamentally and 
many of its shortcomings are due to working with imperfect tools. 

I heartily agree with what Professor Mitchell has said about 
the shortcomings of the statistical staff in the average government 
office. In the exact science of physics they have long learned the 
lesson that the accuracy of knowledge established by their research 
work depends upon the accuracy of the instruments employed. In 
the army they would not ordinarily place a private in the ranks in 
charge of a regiment merely because he was a bright or brave 
fellow. They have recognized the necessity of scientific training as 
a qualification for an officer. Even our politicians would not 
think of appointing a man who is not a trained lawyer to a posi- 
tion requiring the handling of legal matters. Certainly no one 
but a graduate of a recognized medical college would be permitted 
to hold a position of responsibility in the public health service. 
But statistics has not been recognized as yet either as a science 
or a profession, and anybody who can add up a column of figures 
can acquire the title of statistician and be appointed to direct 
most important statistical work if he is lucky enough to get into 
the good graces of the appointing powers. 

In Germany no man would be allowed to hold the position of 
chief of a statistical bureau or even a subordinate position requir- 
ing expert statistical knowledge who is not a university graduate 
who has specialized in the science of economics and statistics. 
Until we get this principle officially recognized in this country, we 
shall be confronted with the condition referred to by Professor 
Mitchell. 

Under these conditions it is not surprising that we are still 
without a definite policy and set of principles to govern the biggest 
statistical work that the government is doing, our census. The 
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decennial schedules have been changed radically from time to time, 
corresponding to the altering views of the various directors suc- 
ceeding one another at the whim of politics. 

In connection with the forthcoming Census of Manufactures of 
1915 the present Director has applied to chambers of commerce 
and various manufacturers' associations to make suggestions for 
the improvement of the schedules. In this connection as a member 
of the Committee on Statistics of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, I was asked to undertake the task of analyzing the 
present schedules and suggesting such changes as would make the 
census statistics of manufactures of greater practical value. In 
connection with this work I addressed specific questions to leading 
manufacturers and officers of their organizations and found the 
greatest variety of views as to the proper function of census sta- 
tistics prevailing among business men. At one extreme were those 
who saw no value in government statistics and believed that if the 
census can not be abolished altogether it ought to be confined to 
the fewest and simplest questions, while at the other end were 
some of the largest business concerns of the country and most 
representative business organizations which thought that the census 
ought to present most elaborate statistics as to every element of 
the cost of production in every industry it covers and even that 
the census ought to prescribe a uniform system of cost accounting 
for all the business concerns in the country. One of the most 
influential commercial bodies in the country thought it of the 
greatest importance for the census to present detailed classified 
wage statistics, which the census does not attempt to do at present. 

The census is not the only branch of government statistics, how- 
ever, that presents room for improvement. Dr. Durand and I, 
before we left the government service, had been engaged for some 
time in a study of our statistics of foreign commerce, in response to 
a demand from commercial organizations that the government 
publish statistics of foreign commerce in greater detail. Before 
we proceeded very far in our study, we discovered that before 
thinking of the luxury of greater detail it would be necessary to 
insure greater accuracy in the statistics of our exports and im- 
ports on the scale on which published at present. One would 
imagine that statistics of imports, being based upon returns of 
customs officials who jealously guard the interests of the Treasury, 
would be exceptionally accurate. We found to our surprise that, 
while the aggregate value of imports was fairly accurate, that of 
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individual commodities and classes of commodities was in some 
cases as much as 25 per cent off. When we came to the statistics 
of exports we found the inaccuracy so great that no one can at 
present venture even an approximate estimate of the degree of in- 
accuracy. Certain it is that our exports are not only greatly and 
deliberately underestimated in a great many cases by individual 
exporters, but that there are instances, the frequency of which 
we had no means of ascertaining, of entire cargoes of exported 
merchandise not being reported in our export statistics, due to the 
imperfect machinery for the registration of exports, which is 
nearly a hundred years old and badly out of joint with present-day 
commercial conditions. I am glad to say that the Department of 
Commerce is now thoroughly alive to this situation and is consider- 
ing means of overcoming this defect. 

Time will not permit to go into other phases of government 
statistics and I wish to conclude by seconding most heartily the 
resolution proposed by Professor Willcox. I wish to say, however, 
that I do not expect any radical improvement in the situation until 
we have a committee paid either by the government or by private 
organizations,, so as to enable a number of competent men to 
devote their undivided attention to this work. Dr. Meeker's ex- 
perience is not an exceptional one. We are all busy people and 
have pressing work to do while earning a living. The task before 
us is of vast magnitude and will take years to accomplish, and, 
in my opinion, if the committees to be appointed by this Associa- 
tion and the American Statistical Association succeed in bringing 
about the appointment of a competent, salaried government com- 
mission or of a commission whose expenses are to be defrayed 
by the j oint contributions of such organizations as our own and the 
various commercial, labor, and the other bodies which may have an 
interest in the work, they will have taken the longest step for ac- 
complishing the great task that is before us. 



